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To bring the full blessing of power 
farming to millions of medium to 
small farms calls for more than 
mere change from muscle to motor 
energy. Simply scaling down tractors 
to size and price proportionate with 
acreage is not enough. It is not the 
American way to cramp the spirit and 
curtail the capacity of a man with 
machines that limit his achievement. 

More complete mastery of his job by 
the man with small acreage demands 
machines like this Case “VC” tractor. 
It has more weight, for sure-footed 
traction ... plenty of engine, to keep 
going at greater speed and depth... 
four gears forward, three usable field 
speeds plus a fast transport speed ... 
Fuel-Miser carburetion. It has Synchro- 
nized Steering full leverage in 
cramped turns, fast steering on the 
straightaway for fast cultivation with- 
out fatigue. 

Toenjoy this new measure of mastery, 
this greater dignity of a day’s work, 
this liberation of time for better farm- 
ing and better living, the farmer pays 
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not more, but less. The “VC” alone 
costs but little more than small trac- 
tors. Ready to work with mounted 
implements for plowing, planting, 
cultivating, and mowing, it is priced 
lower than ordinary outfits of less 
capacity. This paradox of pricing is 
made possible by Master Frame. 

Master Frame ushers in a new era of 
implement economy. With the first im- 
plement... perhaps a planter . . . the 
farmer buys the basic frame, including 
the lifting levers and connections. 
When it comes time to cultivate he 
takes off the planter parts only. Master 
Frame stays on the tractor. He puts on 
the cultivator beams and shovels. He 
saves a big part of the cost of a com- 
plete cultivator. The more implements 
he gets, the more he saves. 

The 2-row, 1 to 2-plow “VC” is just 
one in the full fleet of ten new Flambeau 
Red tractors in sizes up to the 4-5 
“LA” and at prices down to $625 
F.O.B. factory. You are invited to in- 
spect them at any Case branch house. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Personal Christmas Cards 


Order your cards now for the best 
selection. Pay when they arrive. 


Christmas Cards $1-1.95 up 


Name Imprinted—Box of 50 


BOX OF 25 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Name Imprinted 


$1—$1.50—$1.75 


You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
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(Established 1903) 
Open evenings for your convenience 
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“Printing Gets Things Done” 




















Leti tilh chout the Weather 


BOON to conversation always, the weather does a lot of 
things other than just making talk. It represents one of the 
biggest hazards for sailors, aviators, and farmers. 


It also has a lot of effect on Cornell's Farm and Home Week. 


For the past few years the attendance of visitors to this an- 
nual gathering has hovered around the figures represented by 
more than ten thousand persons who have actually registered; 
not counting many who attend lectures and exhibits, and who 
never go near the registration desks. 


Last February, the first two days of the week brought regis- 
trations in a considerably larger number than any which had 
been reached before on the first two days. It looked like a new 
record, by several thousands, over any previously recorded. 


Then, on Wednesday, sub-zero weather accompanied by 
blizzard-like conditions, struck suddenly, and the soaring growth 
of figures was blasted by the frost. The prospective crop of 
statistics was cut down in its prime. 


Yes; just like any other crop. But with the same hope that 
springs eternal in the farmer's breast, the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics planned and hoped for next year,—to be 
bigger and better than ever. 


There's only one sure way to thwart blizzards and such, and 
that is—as far as Farm and Home Week is concerned—to have 
the Colleges’ visitors come early and stay the entire week, not 
risking the possibility of another mid-week set-back that will 
prevent travel over icy roads and drifty snow. 


Anyway, the authorities at the College invite you to make 
Ithaca your home for the entire week, and promise enough in 
entertainment and education to occupy your time and give you 
full measure of pleasure and profit. 


Won't you be with us? 
The dates are: 
FEBRUARY 10—15, 1941 
This invitation is extended by the 


New York State Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics 
at Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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The World’s Largest Watermelons 


N Arkansas farmer taps _ his 
A pipe smartly against the palm 

of his hand and tells an agri- 
cultural college professor: “I aim to 
grow watermelons so big that one 
will serve a hundred people!” 

That farmer, Mr. O. D. Middle- 
brooks, who lives in the small town 
of Hope, Hempstead County, Ar- 
kansas, was making no bold boast 
when he made that statement, for 
today he has the distinction of being 
the grower of the largest water- 
melons in the world. His title has 
never been challenged by growers 
elsewhere, although he faces keen 
competition. The largest water- 
melon he has grown to date weighed 
nearly 200 pounds. Other record 
melons have ranged from 140 to 164 
pounds during the last 10 years. The 
size of these melons can be appre- 
ciated if one considers that a large 
watermelon, as sold at the grocer 
store, only weighs about 50 pounds. 


There is no secret in Mr. Middle- 
brooks’ method of producing giant 
watermelons, as he claims that the 
average farmer is not willing to take 
the trouble to compete for mammoth 
size record. Persistent thinning and 
removing of young fruit are the key- 
notes to his success. After several 
melons have developed on _ lateral 
vines, all except the most perfect 
one are removed. Any formed sub- 
sequently are pinched off at three or 
four day intervals, permitting only 
one properly shaped fruit to grow to 
maturity. In this way, only about 
50 watermelons are grown per acre, 
one to each vine. He also applies 
heavy applications of manure and 
chemical fertilizers since water- 
melons are such gross feeders. 


A few growers coax their melon 
“babies” along with the “bottle” 
method, which consists of feeding a 
sugar solution through a cotton wick 
fastened to a hole in the stem. Such 
a method, however, has failed to 
break the record established by Mr. 
Middlebrooks, even though it is fre- 
quently used for producing giant 
pumpkins for exhibitional purposes 
at state and county fairs. 


After the melons are half grown, 
he places heavy paper or card board 
under them to prevent insect injury 
and to improve color and shape. The 
vines are trained to extend with the 
row and are kept pushed in to make 
a continuous mat of vegetation. Arti- 
ficial shade is provided after the 
melons approach 100 pound sizes by 
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Mr. Middlebrooks Coaxing One Of His “Babies” Which Might Become A Winner 


tacking a burlap sack on stakes. This 
excludes direct sunlight and assures 
a better color. 


R. MIDDLEBROOKS is in no 

hurry to pull the big melons as 
he has found from experience that 
they continue to grow, even after 
reaching maturity, as much as 3 
pounds a day. Farmers competing 
for size actually weigh their melons 
at intervals to determine daily rate 
of growth. The fact that about 95 
per cent of a watermelon is water 
accounts for its weight. 

In some southern and western com- 
munities the growing of giant water- 
melons has developed into a highly 
competitive sport. It is not un- 
common to see whole fields of water- 
melons approximating 100 pounds in 
size. These gigantic fruits are often 
sold for exhibition and novelty pur- 
poses. Their quality is fairly good, 
and often a single melon has, as Mr. 
Middlebrooks visioned, served ban- 
quets for over 100 people. The large 
melons are crated singly and shipped 
to points throughout the United 
States. 

Growing giant watermelons weigh- 
ing nearly as much as 200 pounds 
is a difficult task which requires the 
skill and patience of a parent over 
a growing child. Mr. Middlebrooks 
has these requisites, besides others, 
and that is why he can grow the 
largest watermelons in the world. 


GLF Opens New Building 

The new GLF school of cooper- 
ative administration in Ithaca was 
formally opened last month by Leigh 
G. Kirkland, president of the GLF. 
President Edmund Ezra Day of Cor- 
nell University was the main speaker, 
making an address on the functions 
of administration, distinguishing be- 
tween management and administra- 
tion. 

Mr. H. E. Babcock, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and former general manager of 
the GLF, who will direct the school, 
explained its purposes in a brief talk 
at the dedicatory exercises. 

“The 150,000 farm families which 
use GLF for buying farm supplies and 
for selling their farm produce have 
established the school,” Mr. Babcock 
said. “Its immediate purpose is to 
train their GLF employees to do a 
better job of handling goods. Its 
long-time objective is to study the 
processes by which goods move from 
producer to consumer and to reduce 
the cost and improve the efficiency of 
these processes.” 

Guests from eight states and Can- 
ada attended; included among them 
were all the directors and executives 
of GLF and Southern States Cooper- 
ative and representatives of agricul- 
tural cooperatives in Michigan, In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Canada. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































‘Tis picture was taken in the New York 

State Armory at Syracuse on October 31, 
1939. It shows part of 1650 stockholders 
who attended the G.L.F. Stockholders An- 


nual Meeting. 


Most of the stockholders at this meeting 
were Patrons Committeemen, locally elected 
representatives of the farmers who use G.L.F. 
services. 


The group reassembled at Syracuse on 
October 24 this year. It included many new 
committeemen, elected at local patrons meet- 
ings held last summer in 466 communities 
throughout the New York Milkshed. Each 
of these community meetings is part of the 
machinery of democracy. The stockholders 





meeting, held every year, provides the in- 
dividual stockholders and committeemen with 
the means to keep the machinery under con- 
trol. Five members were elected to the 
Board of Directors, questions of policy and 
the activities of the cooperative were freely 
discussed. 


Truly, an assemblage such as this is living 
proof that democracy can work—that farmers 
working together can solve many of their 
own problems. 


TheG.L.F. 


COOPERATIVE GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, INC., ITHACA, N. Y. 
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To the Enrichment of Human Contact 


LL OF us_' know Willard 
A Straight Hall, the _ student 

union of Cornell University, as 
a gathering place for students and 
faculty, but few of us realize the 
many and varied aspects of its social 
and cultural program. 

Willard Straight Hall grew out of 
a desire expressed by Willard 
Straight of the class of 1901 that his 
estate be used by his wife to do “such 
thing or things for Cornell as she 
may think most fitting to make the 
same a more human place.” He had 
been a most active undergraduate 
and an honor student with a distinct 
talent for sketching and painting. He 
was art editor of the “Cornell Widow” 
and an active member of many clubs 
and societies. Willard Straight was 
keenly interested in what other stu- 
dents and professors were doing and 
thinking and made many close and 
enduring friends with both. He wished 
all Cornell students to have the op- 
portunity for personal development 
through human relationships that had 
been his privilege. He expressed his 
philosophy of life very well in a let- 
ter written to his son before he died. 
The following extracts are from this 
letter. 

“Treat all women with chivalry... 
The respect of your fellows is worth 
more than their applause . . . Under- 
stand and sympathize with those who 
are less fortunate than you are.. 
Make up your own mind but respect 
the opinion of others . .. Don’t think 
a thing right or wrong because some- 
one tells you so. Think it out your- 
self, guided by those whom you re- 
spect. Hold your head high and keep 
your mind open. You can always 
learn.” 

These words are carved in the 
space overlying the fireplace in the 
Memorial Room. It is significant that 
Willard Straight lived and worked as 
he advised his son, as a boy, in col- 
lege, as a young man in China, as 
United States Consul in China and 
later across seas in Paris during the 
World War. He died in December 
1918. 

T WAS announced in 1922 by Mrs. 

Willard Straight that the hall was 
to be built and Delano and Aldrich 
were chosen as architects. In March 
1924 construction was started and 
the cornerstone laid in June. It was 
opened in November 1925 but the 
formal dedication wasn’t until De- 
cember fourteenth of that year when 
Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, the former 
Mrs. Willard Straight, could come to 
give the dedication address. In her 


By Ruth Babcock *42 


speech Mrs. Elmhirst expressed the 
reason for and purpose of the Hall 
in these words:— 

“Willard Straight saw individual 
life assuming significance and im- 
portance through vital relations with 
other human beings. The great for- 
mative factor in his own life was his 
contact with people—a group of re- 
lationships through which his own 
personality progressively expanded. 
. . . It seems probable that he had in 
mind the desire to see University life 
opened to more opportunities for the 
sort of human contacts which had 
enriched his own life. 

“It is our hope that Willard 
Straight Hall may play a part in 
cementing really great friendships— 
friendships between men and women, 
between faculty and _ students, be- 
tween men of all groups, races and 
nationalities. 

“So because human relationships 
opened new worlds to Willard 
Straight, it is our hope that the Union 
may in some measure recreate life 
in these terms for others. In that 
faith, President Farrand, we present 
the building to the University to be 
guided and governed by the students, 
and made by them through their own 
adventures of spirit here, into an in- 
strument for the illumination and 
enhancement of personal and social 
living.” 

The only important — structural 
changes since the Hall was built 
were made in 1938 when the upper 
terrace was inclosed to provide a 
passageway through the building. 
This alteration changed the terrace 
into a lounge room and made pos- 
sible the present Browsing Library, 
the Music and Art Room. 

All students of the university are 
members of Willard Straight Hall 
and the annual budget is met by stu- 
dent fees, factulty members, alumni, 
and administration officers are also 
invited to join. It is administered by 
the Board of Managers and the Board 
of Governors. 


_ Board of Managers is com- 
posed of sixteen members, eleven 
of whom are students elected by stu- 
dents from nominations chosen by the 
outgoing Board of Managers. Three 
faculty members and one alumnus 
are chosen by the President of the 
University. The Director of the Hall 
is a member “ex officis.” Of the 
eleven students, eight are Seniors, 
three juniors, eight are men and three 
are women. The board of Governors 
is responsible for the administration 
and government of the building. Its 





work is divided between cultural and 
social activities with more than two 
hundred students serving on twenty- 
sub-committees. 

The Board of Governors is com- 
posed of fourteen prominent faculty 
members, University trustees, alumni, 
undergraduates, and university ad- 
ministrators with the President of 
the university as chairman. 


Foster Coffin is Director of Wil- 
lard Straight, Edgar Whiting is as- 
sistant director, Miss Cecelia Werner 
is social director, Milton Shaw is 
manager of the dining department, 
and Miss Barbara Kirby, Librarian. 

The Hall itself is a beautiful struc- 
ture built on a steep slope with six 
levels. On the main floor are the 
lounge and recreation centers. The 
browsing library with over a thou- 
sand books, the Music and Art room 
with its hundreds of records, popular 
and classical, and varied art ex- 
hibits, the women’s lounges where 
the women’s weekly teas and social 
affairs are held, the Memorial Room 
where large dances, “open houses” 
men’s coffee hours ete are held — 
these are all on the first floor. The 
two upper floors house the Board of 
Managers and Social Directors’ of- 
fices, the Billiard and Game Room, 
barber shop, and sleeping rooms for 
visiting teams and other guests. The 
floor below the lobby is taken up with 
the dining rooms, cafeteria, soda bar, 
and kitchens. There are_ several 
small dining rooms available for spe- 
cial parties. On the next floor down 
are committee rooms and rooms for 
meetings of campus organizations 
such as Musical Clubs, Student Coun- 
cil and University Placement Bureau. 
On the lowest floor is the well known 
Theater, and rooms of Cornell Uni- 
versity Athletic Association are also 
found on the lowest floor. 


ANY times it seems that the 

undergraduate on the “Ag Cam- 
pus” is prone to pay his fee for the 
upkeep of the Hall, then forget about 
it for the rest of the term. In few 
places can as many people get valu- 
able experience in management, lead- 
ership and cooperation as is possible 
in working on the various committees. 
Willard Straight Hall is our student 
union and by working for it we bene- 
fit ourselves and others and the Hall. 
By our work and our using the facili- 
ties offered there do we build our 
“faith and fears, hopes and doubts— 
into the very bone and structure of 
this building” as Mrs. Elmhirst so 
earnestly desired. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































News 


Echoes 


Miss Rose Says Farewell 

“A defense of living,” should the 
need arise, will be the job of every 
girl who heard Miss Rose talk at the 
home economics club mass meeting. 
On the eve of her departure for Cali- 
fornia, Miss Rose left us with the 
feeling that our knowledge of nutri- 
tion, clothing and economics would 
make us valuable contributors to a 
national defense program. In token 
of farewell, Miss Rose was presented 
with a corsage and the gift of a 
travelling clock. 

The different classes were wel- 
comed by Ginny Allen ’42, president 
of the club. Our five delegates to the 
A. H. E. A. convention at Cleveland 
last June went informally dramatic 
with their report by putting on a 
hash session covering their experi- 
ences on the trip. In the interest of 
“getting wise,” we were introduced 
to the faculty class advisors and 
members of the council. Committee 
chairmen spoke briefly on their plans 
for the year. 

The cake, which with punch was 
served for refreshment, was brought 
in at the close of the meeting bear- 
ing the inscription “Miss Rose, 33rd 
Anniversary, Home Economics.” 


A. H. E. A. 

The highlight of the national con- 
vention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was the election 
of Virginia Allen ’42 to the chairman- 
ship of it’s college division. Our four 


other representatives were Carol 
Ogle, Ruth Pierce, Doris Strong, and 
Edna Haussman, all of the class of 
’41, 

Before we go further, let’s clear 
up this wailing as to what A. H. E. A. 
is anyway. Briefly, it’s a national or- 
ganization representing all branches 
of home economics. It comprises ten 
departments, one of which is the De- 
partment of Student Clubs. More 
than 2000 clubs from all over the 
United States belong to the high 
school section while within the col- 
lege section there are 279 univer- 
sities represented. 

Most of the girls seem to feel that 
the chief advantage of the convention 
was the chance it offered for the free 
exchange of ideas. Carol led a dis- 
cussion on radio, while Ruth showed 
the possibilities of having a mimeo- 
graphed college publication like HEN 
when it isn’t possible to have one 
printed. Dory and Eddy _ studied 
open houses, special programs and 
student-faculty relationships. 

The picnic, at which it rained, was 


- Home-Ec Doings 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 





voted the best social event. The dele- 
gates finely ended up in a university 
(Western Reserve) barn, _ sitting 
around on bales of hay and finding 
out how very much alike college 
songs are all over the country. 





Man-Trouble 


Honest, when I saw you, I was 
gone, right from the start 
Tall—and dark—and handsome 
—oh I had to warn my heart! 
The answer to this maiden’s 
prayer—my wildest dreams 

come true— 
And I am so darn mortal—I 
fell in love with you. 
All my foolish puppy loves be- 
came a silly trial 
And every adolescent crush just 
vanished with your smile. 
When we met you didn’t know 
what havoc you had done, 
For I, who stooped to conquer, 
I—was begging to be won! 
Though I say I hate you, it’s 
just your proud disdain— 
Inside I nurse a puzzled heart 
and a poor bewildered brain. 
My nonchalance is no avail, 
those awful echoes taunt 
So proudly did I offer—a heart 
you didn’t want. 
—Corinne Hickox ’42 











Seniors Fete Miss Rose 

Side by side with their cherished 
memories of Miss Rose’s breakfast for 
them freshmen year, Seniors will lay 
the memory of their breakfast for 
Miss Rose. It was on a wintry Sun- 
day morning that Miss Rose greeted 
us on her doorstep; took us out into 
her kitchen to be served in order that 
everything might be piping hot; in- 
troduced us to the mysteries of cafe 
au lait (served by Mrs. Roosevelt in 
handleless cups), and so initiated us 
into a tradition always to be associ- 
ated with her administration. 

The breakfast for Miss Rose was 
served in the green room; brimful 
glasses of orange juice, hot biscuits 
with honey-butter, and coffee, poured 
by Betty De Golyer Neiderhauser and 
Betsy Nisbet. At the conclusion of 
the breakfast, Pat Mooney presented 
Miss Rose with an old willow-ware 
coffee cup. 

Co-chairman and originators of the 
breakfast were Grace Noble and 
Eleanor Norris. Other committee 
chairmen were: cooking, Mary Lou 
Garmong; service, Betty Bourne; 
finance, Jeanne Perkins; and clean- 
up, Eleanor Slack. 


Food For Something Besides Thought 


A snack is a frequent and pleasant 
experience for nearly every dormitory 
woman. The food served in the dining 
room is very satisfactory, but these 
in-between meal feeds are a_ part 
of every college girl’s social life. Since 
they are so important, suggestions 
might not go amiss. 


First, there is the habitual munch- 
ing which is done while studying. 
This is the most dangerous form of 
feeding because it will either add 
unnecessary pounds or cause loss of 
appetite for regular meals. Bad 
business! But something can be 
done. If the habit cannot be regulated, 
the kind of food may be changed. In- 
stead of chocolate bars or cookies— 
apricots, prunes, raisins, figs, or 
apples—any fruit— would do more 
for the person. After all a good figure 
and healthy appearance are the best 
testimony of good diet a girl can ex- 
hibit. 

Then there is the “dead hour” coke, 
the afternoon sundae, or the evening 
cup of coffee. These have their place. 
Usually they are not indulged in 
alone, and these contacts with others 
are some of the most pleasant mom- 
ents in the lives of college girls. 
Many keep food in their rooms: 
crackers, cheese, jam and_ bread. 
Snacks give one a pick up, but again 
care must be taken not to eat so 
often that regular meals are inter- 
fered with. There is also the time 
element to consider. Snacks eat into 
study time. 


The best snacks are the boxes from 
home. These call for a real party, 
and all rules may be broken. Fudge, 
roast chicken, peanut butter, cheese, 
jam, cake, cookies, canned fruit, any- 
thing. The only qualification is the 
words “from home.” 


The food that inspires the imagina- 
tion most is that planned and pre- 
pared by the girls themselves with 
the limited resources available in the 
dormitory. One enterprising group 
gave a member a send-off to the 
Homemaking Apartment with a spag- 
hetti party. They gathered pans, 
dishes, and equipment from all over 
Balch and did the job in the kitchen- 
ette. Simpler feeds might include 
cocoa and toasted cheese sandwiches 
or egg nogs, and sandwiches. Occa- 
sional feeds do something that noth- 
ing but group cooperation on a single 
project can do, namely, break down 
any cold or unfriendly feeling that 
might exist in the dormitory. 
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Virginia Ruth Allen 


“Oh I never played with dolls,” 
laughed Ginny, telling us about her 
little girlhood. “I used to love nice 
sticky picnics and lots of fireworks 
on the fourth of July!” “But,” she 
demurely added, “I learned to knit 
and crochet practically in the cradle 
—and I spent hours making crepe- 
paper and rubber flowers.” 


This versatility of interests is as 
characteristic of Ginny as the way 
she crinkles up her eyes in one of 
her infectious smiles. In high school 
she went a wee bit daft over tennis, 
golf, and swimming. This_ strong 
love of sports led her to take a job 
as a counselor in a Y camp where 
she discovered that there was nothing 
she liked better in the world than 
teaching. And while teaching is old 
Allen tradition, Ginny wants to go 
into extension, which she feels offers 
opportunity to plan new projects and 
really make home economics grow. 


In all her activities, our Home Eco- 
nomics’ Club president fairly radi- 
ates enthusiasm and vitality. Her 
freshman year she pledged Delta 
Gamma, sang in Sage Chapel Choir 
and worked on the tea committees 
for both the Straight and the Home 
Economics Club. Her second year she 
became co-chairman of both of these 
committees, took a keen interest in 
C. U. R. W., competed for the fresh- 
man desk book, and was elected to 
Raven and Serpent, junior honorary 
society. 

Last June, Ginny went to the na- 
tional convention of the A. H. E. A. 
where, to the glory of Cornell, she 
was elected Chairman of the College 
Division of Student Clubs. She is 
taking her two big jobs seriously. At 
the convention, she spent all her 
spare time talking with the girls 
from other colleges, getting ideas for 
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our club here. As national chair- 
man, she plans to contact all the 
home economics clubs in this section 
at least, and she hopes to attend sev- 
eral conventions as well. Best of luck, 
Ginny! We wish you a great suc- 
cess. 


Autumn Fun 


Crisp frosty mornings, bright blue 
afternoons—November is the month 
to get out and tramp, to toast your 
cheeks, to sing out your lungs, and 
to tell ghost stories around a camp- 
fire. 


Where to go? An on-the-spur-of- 
the-moment affair may come off very 
well at Beebe or Stewart Park. If 
it’s the tramping you enjoy, hit the 
trail for Six Mile, Van Attas dam or 
Buttermilk Falls. For a real bang- 
up party, an overnight picnic at Dan- 
by or Mount Pleasant is tops. 


There are a few good camping 
practices that it might be well to re- 
mind ourselves of again. Clothes 
should be warm and old—blue jeans 
with scarves and mittens or in colder 
weather, ski pants. For tinder, use 
the shredded bark of grapevines, yel- 
low birch, red or white cedars, or 
dead twigs of hemlock and white 
pine. Kindling should be a _ soft 
wood, split fine. For steady heat you 
will want coals, preferably of hard 
maple, white oak, or beech. For 
cooking, wear cotton gloves and save 
your hands. Dishwashing will be 
easier if you lather the outsides of 
the pots with soap suds before set- 
ting them over the flame. 


Whether you walk for a few min- 
utes or all day, when you get to the 
end of the trail you’ll want food — 
lots of hot food to fill that aching 
void. The three fall classics are 
chili con carne, spanish rice, and 
spaghetti with meat balls. Concen- 
trated vegetable soup or split pea 
soup with bacon pieces are also de- 
licious. The best dessert we know 
is hot applesauce with marshmallows. 
And take along a pot of honey for 
your coffee instead of sugar. 


Plan your meal ahead of time, 
serve your food up hot and sit back 
and enjoy the chorus of Ummmms 
and Heavenlies! 





Write? Right! 


Students who want to write 
to Miss Rose should address 
their letters to 2320 Laconte 
Avenue, Berkeley, California. 





Carol Ogle 


We know Webster wouldn’t think 
so, but Carol Ogle and capability are 
synonymous. This year’s president 
of Omicron Nu is one of the most 
versatile persons on the upper cam- 
pus. 


She started out in her freshman 
year, when she pledged Alpha Xi 
Delta, was active in CURW, yet still 
had time to make the Omicron Nu 
honor roll, as one of the five highest 
in her class scholastically. 


Sophomore year Carol continued in 
these activties, joined Extension Club, 
was elected to Sage Choir and the 
Countryman board, and devoted her 
spare time to preparing script and 
acting in Roommates and Company. 

Junior year found this seasoned ac- 
tivities woman a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, member of the Wom- 
en’s Debate Club and the Home Eco- 
nomics Speaking Stage, and winner 
of the Carrie Gardner Brigden Schol- 
arship. 

“This year,” says Carol ruefully, 
“all I’m doing is filling the president’s 
shoes in Omicron Nu.” That’s a 
mighty big “all”, Carol! 

Carol’s smile flashes quite readily, 
but never so brightly as when she’s 
busy in Extension work. “Yes, my 
sophomore year I led a group of 4-H 
women at Kennedy’s Corners. We all 
became interested in food, so junior 
year I spent a good deal of time in 
the GLF kitchen testing recipes.” 

Yes, it’s extension work for Carol, 
but it wasn’t always so. She had her 
family very worried at one time when 
her crowning ambition was to be a 
Broadway dancer. Her ideas have 
changed considerably in the last four 
years, but whatever Carol does, we 
hope she dances through it all. The 
Countryman crystal gazer predicts 
she will. 
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THE HILL DRUG STORE 


C. W. Danies, Pharmacist 


Prescriptions Promptly and 


Carefully Compounded 


Do you need Vitamins? 


We carry a complete stock of 


PARKE DAVIS CO. 
E. R. SQUIBB 
ABBOTTS 


at minimum retail prices 


Free Delivery Service 


Open Evenings 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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NICHOLS & COMPANY 
Kingston, Georgia 


New Crop of Oranges and Grapefruit 
Nice Fresh Fruit 

Ship to You or Friend 

47-lb. Box $2.85 Express Prepaid. COD 





Include Remittance for Your Friend’s Box 


Ideal Xmas Gift 

















































































Phone 8688-2413 











F. H. Herrington & Sons 


Quality Meats & Groceries 


at the Right Price 


Free Delivery 





406 Eddy St. 
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The Editor says 


WELCOME SHORTHORNS!- 










To you, new students in Cornell’s short course, The 
Countryman extends a hand in cordial welcome. You 
come to our campus when we regular students have 
already fallen into our routine for the year. No doubt 
some of you may be a bit disappointed in your sincere 
attempts to penetrate our callous shells and make 
some real friends. 


However, your quiet entry into Cornell life at this 
season has some definite advantages over registration 
in September. You avoid, for the most part, the 
horde of solicitors who lie in wait for gullible fresh- 
men. Your first impression of Cornell shows a 
smoothly functioning community with none of the 
confusion and apparent instability of registration 
week. More important, you come at a time when 
longer days and less tempting weather have combined 
with our first prelims to bring about a more studious 
attitude in the entire student body. 


We'll frankly admit just a little envy of your op- 
portunity at Cornell. You come here with your feet 
on the ground. No lofty ideas—just a sincere yearn 
for knowledge. That’s something we regular stu- 
dents often lose somewhere in our four years of hurly- 
burly campus activities. We hope you can keep it— 
not only while you’re here this winter, but for the rest 
of your life. 






A PLEA FOR OUR LIBRARY 


Some ten years ago tentative plans were drawn 
for a new ag library building at Cornell. We fully 
realize the difficulty of obtaining sufficient funds to 
construct a building worthy of one of the best col- 
lections of agricultural information in this country. 
It is definitely a long time project and we would hate 


to see any sort of a compromise with the best that 
can be afforded. 


In the meantime, however, we students would like 
a full opportunity to use these 100,000 odd volumes. 
Anyone who has spent an evening in an attempt to 
write a report from references in Stone Hall will agree 
that it affords a combination of conditions which make 
efficient study almost impossible. 


We feel that some temporary provision could pos- 
sibly be made for a more healthful atmosphere. The 
consistent hot house temperature along with the 
stagnant atmosphere combine to lull even the most 
alert into drowsiness within a few minutes. This 
situation becomes more acute with colder weather 
coming on. It seems like all the excess steam de- 
veloped by our efficient heating plant is utilized in 
heating that one small, but important room. A chilly 
walk home after a drowsy session in our ag library is 
almost a perfect set-up for development of a cold. 


We hope something can be done soon to make our 
present library more than a place to store books for 
posterity. We would like to use them now—to- 
night! 
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Devoted to 
Local 
Events 


Round-Up Club 


Animal Husbandry students will 
find that the Round-Up Club has 
much to offer them in the way of in- 
formation about their chosen field. 
This club is a chapter of the Na- 
tional Block and Bridle Club, an or- 
ganization for men interested in ani- 
mal husbandry. 

The first meeting of the organiza- 
tion, held recently, was a typical one. 
There were one hundred nineteen 
people present. President Robert 
Stevely stated the objectives of the or- 
ganization, and appointed the follow- 
ing committees for the coming year: 


Social Committee: 

Chairman, Russel Durland 
Robert Bean 
Wendell Johnson 

Speaker Committee: 

Chairman, Steve Close 
William Pendergast 

Publicity Committee: 

Chairman, Luscian Freeman 
James Cochrano 
Alec Dugan 

Membership Committee: 

Chairman, Raymond Wallman 
Elton Borden 
Gerry Woodruff 

In accordance with its usual cus- 
tom, guests of the club were leading 
men in the field of animal husbandry. 
Professor Maynard of the animal nu- 
trition department and _ Professor 
Morrison of the animal husbandry de- 
partment spoke briefly. 

Professor Maynard told of the new 
nutrition building, and emphasized 
the connection that this new depart- 
ment would have with the rest of the 
University. He also gave a descrip- 
tion of the type of work to be carried 
on by the department, and the rela- 
tion of this work to agriculture. 

In his address, Professor Morrison 
emphasized the difference between 
eastern and western agriculture. 
Many of the illustrations that he used 
were drawn from things that he had 
seen on a recent trip through Texas. 


Refreshments were served at the 
close of the meeting. 


University 4-H Club 


The University 4-H Club met Mon- 
day October 14 in South Room, 
Barnes Hall, for the first regular 
meeting of this term. 

President Margaret Bull opened 
the meeting. Glenn Feistal and Vir- 
ginia Downs were appointed as com- 


Square Dance Season Is Here! 


mittee to investigate closer connec- 
tions with the State 4-H Office. Jim 
Cochrane and Leslie Clinton were 
appointed to act as nominating com- 
mittee for a Faculty Advisor. It was 
decided that the Club should send 
delegates to the National American 
Country Life Conference at Purdue, 
Nov. 6-10. Mary Munson, Bob Guze- 
wich, and Burt Markham were ap- 
pointed to this committee. It will be 
left to the committee to decide how 
many will go, and what per cent of 
the expenses the club will pay. 

The meeting was adjourned and 
the business meeting was turned over 
to the program committee—Gladys 
Haslett and Cloise Clor. The pro- 
gram consisted of a “get-acquainted 
game,” a relay race, and round danc- 
ing. 

Officers: 

President—Margaret Bull 
Secretary—John Almquist 
Treasurer—Marlin Prentice 
Publicity Sece—Norah Patrick 


Association of Two Year Students 


The Association of Two Year Stu- 
dents held its first meeting of the 
year recently at Roberts Hall. Pro- 
fessor Gibson, faculty advisor, was 
the principal speaker, addressing the 
Two Year Frosh in particular. The 
sports program of the year was dis- 
cussed and the club decided to enter 
football and soccer teams in the 
intramurals. 

The purpose of the club is to pro- 
mote fellowship among the two year 
students who cannot join fraternities. 
With this aim, the executive commit- 
tee has planned the year’s program. 

Officers elected by the group in- 
clude: 
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President—Donald Collins 

Vice President—Bernard George 
Secretary—Bruce Beason 
Treasurer—Archie Vale. 


Date of the monthly meetings will 
be announced later. 


Floriculture Club 


The opening meeting of the Flori- 
culture Club was held recently in the 
Plant Science Seminar Room. 


John Holden, chairman of the Mum 
Ball Committee, reported to the club 
that this year’s ball was the most 
successful of all those given in the 
past fourteen years by the Floricul- 
ture department. The new floricul- 
ture library, which was begun in the 
spring of 1939, has been gaining in 
popularity with the floriculture stu- 
dents. The statistics show that an 
average of 125 students are now us- 
ing the library daily. The shelves of 
the library now hold over a thousand 
books and fifty periodicals. Songs, 
games, and refreshments ended the 
meeting. 


Seventy students, faculty members, 
and guests attended the club’s picnic 
this past Friday at upper Enfield and 
everyone there agreed the picnic was 
very successful. 


This year’s officers include: John 
Brookins ’41, President; Allene Cush- 
ing °41, Secretary; and John Holden 
’41, Treasurer. Al Boicourt, grad., is 
the club advisor. 


Kappa Phi Kappa 


Students in the Department of 
Education on both the arts and agri- 
cultural campus should give attention 
to the Alpha Phi Chapter of Kappa 
Phi Kappa which is located here at 
Cornell. 


This is a national professional edu- 
cation society, organized to give its 
members opportunity to become ac- 
quainted and to promote better re- 
lationships with the faculty. 


Membership selection is made on 
the basis of scholarship and general 
attitude toward educational work. 
Members derive benefits from the or- 
ganization by participating in dis- 
cussions of common problems related 
to teaching. Often leading men in 
the field of education are called in to 
discuss these problems before the 
society. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































Devoted to 
Local 


Events 





Four-H Team High In Dairy Judging 

New York’s 4-H dairy cattle judg- 
ing team placed second among teams 
from 27 states at the National Dairy 
Show in Harrisburg. Michigan won 
first honors. 

Though denied first place in team 
ranking, New York’s representative, 
Douglas Stanton of Greenville, Al- 
bany county, was the high scoring 
individual in the contest. Other mem- 
bers of the Empire state team were 
Robert Thompson and _ Llewellyn 
Mix, both of Heuvelton, St. Lawrence 
county. 

The New York team placed first in 
judging Brown Swiss, second in Ayr- 
shires, fifth in Guernseys and Jer- 
seys, and ninth in Holsteins. Indi- 
vidually, Stanton was second in judg- 
ing Jerseys, and Thompson was sec- 
ond in judging Ayrshires. 

The records show that the New 
York boys made the highest score 
ever achieved by a New York team at 
the National Dairy Show. Their 
scores have risen steadily ever since 
oral reasons were made a part of 
the judging contest. 

A college team from Illinois placed 
first in inter-collegiate judging, as 
the Cornell team trailed. Stevenson 
Close of Ithaca placed fifth in the 
contest, but was first in judging Ayr- 
shires and fourth in judging Guern- 
seys. Other team members were Mer- 
vin Liebowitz of Middletown, who was 
ninth in judging Guernseys, and 
Ralph Sigsbee of Tully. Contestants 
had to judge 15 classes of cattle. 


F. F. A. 


The Cornell Collegiate Chapter of 
Future Farmers of America officially 
started its year’s work at a regular 
meeting held Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 17, in Comstock Auditorium. 
The meeting was well attended by 
upperclass men, but only a few fresh- 
men were present. Mimeographed 
copies of the years’ program of work 
were passed out and the program 
was discussed. Art Hausner was 
elected to represent the chapter of 
the Ag Domecon Council. After 
standing committees were appointed, 
the meeting was adjourned. Apples 
were served as refreshments. 

The program of work of the Col- 
legiate Chapter of F. F. A. contains 
business, recreational, and _ social 
features. This year, in keeping with 
its theme, “the development of ability 
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to participate 
wholesome 


in and to promote 
social and _ recreational 
activities in the rural community,” 
the chapter has made careful plans 
for social activities. These include a 
Hallowe’en get-acquainted party for 
old and new members, a Thanksgiv- 
ing party, a St. Patrick’s Day party, 
and the annual picnic. Entertain- 
ment and educational phases of the 
program are provided for by panel 
discussions, changes of officers at 
chapter stations, and guest speakers. 
Other high lights of the program are 
the granting, at different times 
through the year, of Greenhand, 
Future Farmer, Collegiate, and Hon- 
orary degrees. All these features, to- 
gether with others relating to pub- 
licity, broadcasting, and Farm and 
Home Week plans, provide a varied, 
and an attractive program. All in 
all, this year gives promise of being 
one of the best in Collegiate F. F. A. 
history. 


Ag-Domecon 


Every student on the upper campus 
is a member of the Ag-Domecon As- 
sociation and is represented on the 
council by the members elected each 
year. It is the duty of this council 
to arrange a schedule for other or- 
ganizations to follow in holding meet- 
ings and other functions. In the past 
this system has proven to be very 
satisfactory, and it appears that dur- 
ing the coming year, the council will 
be doing more and more to insure a 
harmonious functioning of the social 
program on the upper campus. 

In starting its program for the new 
year, several new committees have 
been appointed. The social com- 
mittee is to arrange for social func- 
tions sponsored by the council. If 
the Army dance recently sponsored 
by this committee is a good example 
of what it intends to do during the 
coming year, we have more good 
times to look forward to. 

The calendar committee arranges 
a schedule for evening club meetings 
on the upper campus. It also serves 
to take care of any additions or 
changes in the calendar that may be 
required. 

The newly formed publicity com- 
mittee has as its duty the job of keep- 
ing every student on the Ag campus 
informed as to what his Ag-Domecon 
Council is doing. 

We are printing the calendar of 
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upper campus activities, in the hope 
that every club officer will keep a 
copy on his desk and keep it in mind 
when he schedules a meeting. 





























CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 
CALENDAR 1940-’41 





First Monday of each month: 
AGR and AZ house meetings 


Second Monday: 
4-H Club 


Third Monday: 
AGR and AZ house meetings 





Fourth Monday: 
4-H Club 


First Tuesday: 





Cornell Countryman 


Second Tuesday: 





Vegetable Crops Club 
Floriculture Club 

Round-Up Club 
Third Tuesday: 
Pomology Club 








Fourth Tuesday: 


Vegetable Crops Club 
Floriculture Club 
Round-Up Club 
Poultry Club 


First Wednesday: 
Extension Club 


Second Wednesday: 
Domecon Council 


Third Wednesday: 
Extension Club 


Fourth Wednesday: 
Scarab 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
Two Year Students 
First Thursday: 
Fr... A. 


Second Thursday: 
Kermis Club 


Third Thursday: 
Po. & 


Fourth Thursday: 
Kermis Club 
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SENIOR PERSONALITIES 


a 


Neil K. Swift 


A real dirt farmer at heart, who 
loves to milk cows, drive the tractor, 
the truck, and do just about every- 
thing around the farm. 


“Swifty” is the son of “Speedy” 
Swift, Cornell ’14 and former busi- 
ness manager of the Countryman. 
Neil comes from Middleport about 
eight miles south of Lake Ontario 
and in the fruit belt. He prepared 
at Middleport High School where he 
was in the Glee Club, Dramatic Club, 
a member of the Student Council, 
and participated in athletic activi- 
ties. 


When he was in High School, he 
thought he wanted to be a chemistry 
teacher. The three years working 
on the farm after graduation con- 
vinced him that there was too much 
farmer in him for that. He decided 
that he wanted to teach Agriculture, 
and off to Cornell he went. 

As a frosh, he was about as green 
as they come. He just couldn’t get 
used to the magnitude of the campus. 
However, he wasn’t that way very 
long. 

Besides earning about half of his 
expenses, he has a record in activi- 
ties that most of us might well envy. 
He is a member of the Alpha Gamma 
Rho Fraternity, Pershing Rifles, was 
on the Frosh Rifle Team and a mem- 
ber of the Varsity Squad for two 
years. He was production manager 
of Kermis in his Sophomore year and 
is now President of that organization. 

Neil is an officer in the F. F. A., 
Kappa Phi Kappa and a member of 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah and_ the 
Musical Club. 

Swift hasn’t wasted his summers 
either. As a student in the Advanced 
R. O. T. C., he has spent a summer 
in training camp. His other sum- 
mers have been spent on the home 
farm where he has been active in the 
Grange and Dairymen’s League or- 
ganizations. 

We wish Neil the best of luck in 
his chosen profession, teaching voca- 
tional agriculture. 


Cornell 


Byron B. Lee 


“A college student should maintain 
a balance between social and mental 
development.” All of you have heard 
Byron express that opinion at some 
time or another, and he is dead seri- 
ous about it. 


“By” was born and brought up on a 
farm, attended a rural grade school, 
and a small town high school. He 
realizes better than many, the value 
of a balanced life. 


Skaneateles, New York is a small 
town, but Lee says that from the time 
he was able to toddle, he never had 
any trouble in finding enough activity 
there. He won’t tell you about all of 
his activities, you almost have to drag 
such information out of him. 


From the time that he entered high 
school he has always been in the 
thick of things. Skaneateles High 
remembers him as a good athlete, a 
4-H member, a member of the 
Grange, and along with many other 
people in the State, they remember 
him as president of the New York 


Future Farmers. He is no slouch as 
a church member either. 

We know him for what he has done 
at Cornell, and that can’t be summed 
up in just a few words either. Byron 
is an extension major during the 
greater part of the day. But it must 
be a long day, for he is also chancellor 
of Alpha Zeta, president of Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah, treasurer of the Extension 
Club, and an active 4-H Club mem- 
ber. 

He has been Vice-president of the 
New York State American Country 
Life Association, secretary and treas- 
urer of the collegiate F.F.A., and a 
good worker in many other campus 
clubs. 

He has chosen extension work as 
his field, and with his background and 
love for country life, he should be 
“tops” as a county agent. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah 


Plans for the year were discussed 
at the first meeting of Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah, senior honorary society of the 
Ag. college. Dr. John P. Hertel, fac- 
ulty advisor, lead the discussion. 

Results of a senior survey con- 
ducted by the society last spring in- 
dicate that seniors definitely want 
some form of a _ senior orientation 
course. Ho-Nun-De-Kah is_ investi- 
gating the possibility of arranging a 
series of informal meetings for all 
seniors during the next term with 
leading men in various fields as 
speakers. 

Other business of the first meeting 
included the consideration of election 
of new members and appointment of 
a committee to arrange a smoker for 
the Ag. college faculty. 


Officers for this year are: Byron 
Lee, President; Lewis Cutbush, Vice- 


President; Paul Mount, Secretary; 
and Burton Markham, Secretary. 


Vegetable Crops Club 


The Veg. Crops Club plans to 
hold semi-monthly meetings through- 
out the year. The purpose is to 
bring together the people on the 
Campus who are interested in Veg. 
Crops and make them better ac- 
quainted through participation § in 
some social activities. 

The first meeting was held Thurs., 
Oct. 24. with the Undergrads in 
charge. The grad-students will take 
turns with the undergrads in spon- 
soring the programs. 
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National Dairy Show 


HERE is one question that all 
"TL eaite breeders are asking these 

days: “Will North America be- 
come the world’s center for prize cat- 
tle?” With the Channel Islands 
right in the middle of the road be- 
tween the parties that are shooting, 
it certainly looks that way. 


If you were at the National Dairy 
Show you probably concluded that 
the United States and Canada al- 
ready has good dairy cows. AS a 
matter of fact, they looked just like 
those we commonly see in pictures. 
Can any of you lovers of good stock, 
picture anything more beautiful than 
thirty or forty prize winning cattle 
in one ring? 


It certainly was enough to renew 
our faith in the ability of the Am- 
erican cattle breeder. So, if Am- 
erica becomes the cattle center of the 
world, the breeders here will cer- 
tainly have much to offer. 


There was one other grand feature 
about the “National.” The fact that 
Canada, in spite of being involved 
in a war, sent cattle and government 
officials to the show, was certainly 


by 





(Ag ‘41) 


| A NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


“WE CORNELLIANS” 


STEVE BARKER 


By John Wilcox °42 


heartening. Canadian exhibitors had 
some Ayrshire cattle there that made 
a good showing too. Never may mere 
borders in the western hemisphere 
inhibit the interchange of ideas and 
cooperation between nations! 


Holsteins For Profit 


Students and alumni of the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
have something to be proud of too. 
Our entries in the Holstein classes 
didn’t take a back seat for anyone. 
Cornell Holsteins consistently placed 
among the first ten in nearly all the 
classes. It was a shame that last 
year’s Grand Champion, Cornell Ollie 
Catherine, couldn’t be shown. How- 
ever, sickness is one of the factors 





which can’t always be counted out 
of the picture. 


ere came to New York State 
in one other field of this show. 
The State 4-H judging teams placed 
Second in the National Dairy Cattle 
judging contest. Just proves that 
the younger generation know what 
good cattle look like. Our college 
judging team didn’t do as well, but 
they can be excused after the fine 
showing they have made in other 
years. 


If you intend to take in the show 
next year, take this warning:—don’t 
spend all your time looking at the 
young lady who will be queen of the 
show. If she is like this years’ 


queen she’ll be a beauty, but so are 
good dairy cows. 


Why just think about observing 
such shows? If you are building a 
purebred herd, the place to gain a 
reputation is in the show ring. Per- 
haps showing at the “National” is a 
little too high an aim to shoot at, 


but it sure is a good aim to have in 
mind. 
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Robert H. Blackall is president and 
general manager of Everglade Va- 
lencies, Inc., a 112-acre orange grove 
in the Florida Everglades near Fort 
Lauderdale. 

12 

Dr. Ralph S. Nanz has been ap- 
pointed dean of men at Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha, Wis. He has been 
chairman of the biology department 
for fifteen years. Cornellians will 
remember him as Botany instructor 
as well as University pastor for Epis- 
copal students. 


15 

Mrs. Norma LaBarre Stevens, 160 
Bell Road, Scarsdale, died September 
16, 1940 at the White Plains Hospital 
after several months illness. Mrs. 
Stevens was a national officer of 
Delta Delta Delta sorority and 
traveled extensively. She was presi- 
dent of the Westchester Alliance of 
Tri-Delt in Scarsdale. She was also 
active in religious and social circles. 
She is survived by her husband, two 
sons, Donald and Burton. 


16 

“Jake” C. V. Noble is agricultural 
economist and head of the depart- 
ment at the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville. He and his wife are planning 
to be in Ithaca next June, to attend 
the graduation of their daughter, 
Grace. Their two sons, Frank and 
Bob will be completing their Junior 
and Freshman years in Electrical En- 
gineering and Pre-Med. 1941 will be 
the only year when all the children 
are in Cornell at the same time. 


18 
Ann Phillips Duncan (Juda Ann 
Phillips), home demonstration agent 
in Broome County for 17 years, died 
at her home in Binghamton, New 
York on October 3, 1940 at the age 
of 47. 


J. Clarence Mauer is with Rieck 


McJunkin Dairy Company, 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Pitts- 


Lyman O. Bond has a second son, 
born August 12. Bond, whose home 
is at Valois, is with the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration. 

23, 

John W. Ford, Jr. is county agri- 
cultural agent at Prattsville, Ala- 
bama. 


Henry E. Luhrs was_ re-elected 
president of the Toy Manufacturers 
of the United States of America, at 
their recent annual convention at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

25 

Gladys CC. Burgess has_ been 
awarded a scholarship in the Alice 
F. Palmer course for deans in the 
Boston University. graduate school. 
Miss Burgess was graduated from the 
College of Agriculture. 

A. Martin Funnell has recently be- 
come engaged to Frances V. Whit- 
tingham of New York. 

Frances M. Olmstead teaches at 
Islip. She previously taught at Oris- 
kany. 

27 

Cornelia M. Dunphy of Ithaca re- 
ceived the MS at the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
June. She is now with Associated 
Charities in Cleveland. 

28 
Almon D. Quick was transferred on 


September 16 from the DeRuyter 
CCC Camp to the camp at Masonville. 
He expects to move his family from 
DeRuyter to Deposit. 


32 

Robert L. Beers is employed by the 
Dairymen’s League, 11 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 

James S. Fulton and Mrs. Fulton 
(Edythe King ’32) have a son, Carl 
King Fulton, born June 20 in Mont- 
real, Canada. Mrs. Fulton is the 
daughter of Professor Asa C. King, 
Farm Practice. 


Slava M. Malec is dietitian in 
charge of diet kitchen and diabetic 
clinic at the Brooklyn Hospital, De- 
Kalb Avenue and Ashland Place, 
Brooklyn. 

°36 

Art Phillips, who received the PhD 
in 1939, is now a biologist for the 
State of New York. His address is 
Cortland Experimental Hatchery, 
R. D. 1, Cortland. 

37 

Robert F. Brooks married Iris J. 
Trump on June 27 at Geneva, New 
York. 

Winifred Mary Drake married Al- 
bert Sayer, Cornell ’37. Both bride 
and groom are graduates of the col- 
lege of Agriculture. They were mar- 
ried in the Lutheran church at Ithaca 
and will reside in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Orville Engst is director of Hill- 
crest School, Salisbury Connecticut, 
where Mrs. Engst (Helen M. Saund- 
ers) ’37 teaches home _ economics. 
They have a second daughter, Donna 


Jean, five months old. 

Art Poelma is teaching vocational 
agriculture at Highland, New York 
and says that he is rooting strong for 
the Big Red. 

Martha Jane Schwartz has ac- 
cepted a position to teach textiles and 
clothing in a new high school in 
Bellemore, Long Island. She  for- 
merly taught home economics in Mil- 
ford, New York. 
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A Summer With 4H 


OR a long time I was curious to 
F find out just what was this job 

of a 4-H club agent, and this 
summer came my chance to spend 
seven weeks, in three different coun- 
ties, finding out the real answer to 
that question. 

My first week was spent in both 
Washington and Saratoga counties. 
I learned to fill out reports and 
expense accounts. I spent some time 
with agents on visits around the coun- 
ty, to get an idea of the territory in 
which I would be travelling. I must 
confess I was just having a good time 
and at the end of the week I was still 
wondering when the “work” was go- 
ing to begin. 

During my next two weeks in Wash- 
ington county, I had a chance to see 
something of an agent’s real job. 
Some days I spent entirely in the office 
writing letters and news articles, or 
ecatchup on visiting reports. More 
often, however, I spent the entire day 
out of the office, making visits to the 
homes of members and leaders to dis- 
cuss project work and help with ques- 
tions about room improvement, cloth- 
ing projects, food preservation or club 
organizations. 


They Shall March 


By Margaret Lucha ’42 


MERICA has come to be known 
A under many names, “the prom- 

ised land”, “land of opportun- 
ity”, and “the melting pot’. In recent 
years however, has come the inspiring 
thought that America should not be- 
come the “melting pot” for the diverse 
races gathered on her shores, but 
rather than each race should main- 
tain and contribute its own special 
gift to the country’s composite civil- 
ization. America should be, not a 
“melting pot”, but a symphony where 
each instrument blends its own par- 
ticular quality of music. Indeed, 
America is fortunate that some races, 
the Negro among them, have not been 
fused, since by their contributions 
America has been enriched. 


Whatever else the Negro may offer, 
there is no doubt that his folk music, 
born of the sorrows of slavery, has 
made America his eternal debtor. 
They have withstood the test of time. 
Only classics survive such things, 
and for the spirit of these, America 
is indebted to Harry Burleigh. Roland 
Hayes, and Marion Anderson. 

Alexander Crummell first organized 
Negro thought through the founding 


By Carol Ogle °41 


I attended meetings to discuss ac- 
tivities, watch procedure, help with 
plans for county fairs, and even to 
give demonstrations. There were other 
meetings, too—agents’, leaders’, ex- 
ecutive and council meetings. Here 
I was mostly an onlooker, watching 
the procedure and learning much 
about the agent’s job in the whole 
set-up. 


FOUND out many things in those 

two weeks. A agent must spend 
much time outside the office, and that 
means a car is important. Often I 
traveled 200 miles a day visiting or 
attending meetings. And an agent 
doesn’t work by any definite time 
schedule, but rather according to the 
people with whom he is. working. 
Many days begin early in the morn- 
ing, and last until long after dark, 
but every day brings something new 
and different: Never a dull moment 
appears. 

I must not forget to mention the 
county fairs, for I worked at three of 
them in Washington, Saratoga and 
Oneida counties. I certainly found 
variety in my work there. I did every- 
thing from painting, cleaning, window 


of the American Negro Academy in 
Washington in 1874. A New York 
boy, whose zeal for education was 
crushed when he was refused admis- 
sion to an Episcopal seminary, he 
was befriended by John Jay and sent 
to Cambridge. On his return he was 
beset with the idea of promoting race 
scholarship. The Academy was the 
result. It has long since continued 
to be one of the bulwarks of the Ne- 
gro’s intellectual life. 


IRGINIA was the pioneer in a 

movement to spread the gospel of 
self-reliance throughout the Negro 
race. There it was that General Arm- 
strong took refugees from the Civil 
War and began the solution of their 
problem by teaching them to work 
with their hands while they trained 
their minds. One of his most apt 
pupils was Booker T. Washington. Out 
he went from Hampton to translate 
his inspiration into deeds. From the 
very beginning he conceived the whole 
South as his schoolroom and the en- 
tire Negro race as his class. The only 
subject he taught was Life. Every 
day he put his students to work creat- 


washing and carpentry to decorating, 
clerking, cooking and even announc- 
ing for a style show in the grandstand 
program. 

In between these events I spent a 
weekend at the state fair to help ar- 
range an exhibit there and look over 
the other displays. A trip to the 
Beech-nut factory with farm and 
home bureau members, a visit to the 
capital district camp, a day in Troy 
at the district ensemble review and 
a ride on the merry-go-round and the 
octopus at the county fairs—these 
were a few of the other fascinating 
things I did. 

The 4-H believes in mixing fun with 
work, too, and picnics, weiner roasts, 
parties or games were planned for any 
spare moments. 

I think the hardest job I had was 
convincing people that I was not a 
high school freshman or the agent’s 
little niece, but an agent. I tried my 
best to look older but failed in all at- 
tempts and I decided to be just myself. 

Now that it is all over I can hardly 
wait for the next time, but I had bet- 
ter stop daydreaming and get busy 
with the books or there won’t be any 
next time. 


On 


ing, building, supplying their own 
needs. The influence of this gospel 
of a fuller life has not been without 
its effect on the whole Negro race. 

W. C. Fields once said of this dra- 
matic genius, “He was one of the 
funniest men I ever saw, and the 
saddest man I ever knew.” We know 
that he was sad with the hoplessness 
of frustration. 


It was just at the turn of the cen- 
tury when the serious play of Negro 
life broke through to public favor, 
and an unknown Negro was selected 
by the Drama League as one of the 
ten foremost actors on the American 
stage. In any further development of 
Negro drama, “Emperor Jones” (writ- 
ten by O’Neill, interpreted by Gilpin, 
and produced by the Provincetown 
Players) will tower as a beacon light 
of inspiration. 

Negroes can succeed where others 
have succeeded. Negroes are capable 
of the same development which other 
races have manifested. Under the in- 
spiring light of such leaders as Bur- 
leigh, Hayes, Anderson, Booker T. 
Washington, and Williams, they march 
on! 
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Cornell’s Kermis Club 


HE name “Kermis” means car- 
"Tava, and the origin of the 

Kermis Dramatic Club dates 
back to 1914 when a group of agri- 
cultural stndents were asked to take 
charge of entertaining Farm and 
Home Week visitors on the Cornell 
campus. 

The first few years the entertain- 
ment took the form of a groups of 
skits and musical numbers staged by 
the different clubs on the upper cam- 
pus. The material written by the 
students was arranged and presented 
with the help of Professor D. J. Cros- 
by, Bristow Adams, Beulah Black- 
more, J. E. Price and Professor G. A. 
Everett. From this program of gen- 
eral entertainment grew the play 
writing contests sponsored among the 
students. 

In 1918 the Kermis program was 
started: “For the past four years 
students of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture have given an an- 
nual Kermis or general entertain- 
ment. It has had three purposes. 
The first of these was to offer some 
amusement to Farm and Home Week 
visitors, on the theory that ‘All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy;’ 
the second to serve the dual end of 
giving the students an opportunity 
for playing together and letting the 
college’s guests see them frankly at 
play. The third end was to raise 
funds for carrying on some under- 
graduate activities of the college, 
such as athletics, dramatics or other 
community enterprises.” 

For some time now the students 
have felt that the entertainment did 
not measure up to the objectives. 
This year for the first time an at- 
tempt has been made to give serious 
dramatic expression to phases of 
country life and to start the develop- 
ment of an effective representation 
of the rural point of view in dra- 
matic form. 

“It is hoped that the play given 
this year,—a play written, staged 
and acted by the students, will be 


the forerunner of many others to 
come.” 


That first play was “They Who 
Till” by Russell Lord ’20 and it was 
followed by many plays, successful 
in the fulfillment of the previously 
mentioned objectives and financially 
successful as well. The proceeds were 
contributed in a great part to the 
Student Loan Fund. 


In 1930 Kermis was _ reorganized 
with a manager, assistant manager 
and compets into the present Kermis 


By Joan Royce °43 


Club. At this time Mrs. Morgenthau 
volunteered to offer $130 in prizes 
for a play writing contest which was 
to become a nation wide affair. These 
plays were to have the character- 
istics of former plays, dealing with 
rural life, yet simple in staging and 
acting. Professor Bristow Adams 
was chairman of the judges. The 
contest resulted in the submitting of 
many good plays and in 1931 Mrs. 
Morgenthau volunteered to make the 
contest international. The prize win- 
ning plays were to be put on during 
Farmer’s Week. Several of them 
were successfully staged and were 
used widely throughout the state. 
Kermis Club took a few “on the road” 
and presented them to nearby granges 
and high schools. A group of plays 
was also produced in the fall and 
in the spring aside from the Farm 
and Home Week entertainment. The 
club was active in radio work also 
at this time, broadcasting several 
original plays. 

URING the coming season Ker- 

mis will try to produce plays 
suitable for staging in rural com- 
munities and interesting to a rural 
audience. The students who parti- 
cipate gain experience in directing 
and staging which will be of value 
when they go into rural sections. The 
fall series of plays will include “Who 
Is Wellington” by Connie Ladd, a first 
prize winning play of 1940 in a con- 
test put on by the American Agri- 
culturalist; “Over Fourteen’ and 
Single” written especially for the 
Loren Williams New York State Play 
Project; and “Miller’s Big Moment” 
by Julia Eaton. There will be an- 
other set of plays produced for Farm 
and Home Week and the spring group 
will be presented in some of the 
neighboring towns. 

This year Kermis is headed by 
Neil K. Swift with Edward Hulst as 
vice-president. Betty Niles is sec- 
retary; Ruth Babcock, treasurer, 
Robert Smith, production manager; 
William O’Brien, advertising man- 
ager; Margaret Daniels, costume mis- 
tress; Connie Merrit, makeup mis- 
tress; Edmund Hoffman is_ stage 
manager assisted by Burton Inglas, 
Gordon Jones and Richard Edsall. 
Properties are in charge of Agnes 
Clark; Joan Royce is historian and 
Mildred Keith is social chairman. The 
club is advised by Miss Duthie and 
Professor Peabody. 


(Editor’s note: The following ex- 
tract is from the Cornell Country- 


man, Farm and Home Week issue, 
February, 1918.) 

This year Kermis offers unusual 
attraction. For the first time the 
play is an original one—written by a 
man in training camp who took with 
him a well balanced and highly de- 
veloped agricultural mind. This man 
is Russell Lord, ’20, experienced in 
rural dramatics and a _ poet. The 
play is “They Who Till;” the place is 
Bailey Hall; the time is Tuesday 
evening, February 12. 

“Dom Econ” is open this year, as 
usual, and you will get plenty to eat. 
The days are full with some three 
hundred practical lectures. Kermis 
is the attraction of Tuesday evening 
and here you may regress to feed 
your imaginations. The author of 
Kermis once said, “We have mouths, 
and we have minds, and we have im- 
aginations, and they all three need 
feeding.” 


—_ — 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


LEASE, sir, begging your par- 
Peo, sir, but I’m in a terrible 

state. You see, sir, you'll agree, 
sir, ‘cause someone got me a date. 
Now you'll say, sir, and you may, sir, 
“What’s got into the dame?” But 
I’ll answer that now, sir. “It’s a 
date to a football game!” Now it’s 
so, sir, I can’t go, sir. I don’t under- 
stand the thing. All I know, sir, is 
I go, sir, and clap for the band and 
sing. ’Course I cheer, sir, when I 
hear, sir, the crowd begin to roar. 
But it’s so, sir, I don’t know, sir, 
what the yelling’s for. 

You can aid, sir, this poor maid, 
sir, if you will—in your magazine. If 
you would, sir, be so good, sir, then 
I won’t seem so green. And I'll go, 
sir, with my beau, sir, and rival those 
houseparty queens. 

DERILDA MAE 

P. S. I went to see Robert Bench- 
ley in “How to Watch Football,” but 
that didn’t help me any. 

With love, 
DERILDA MAE 





38 

Raymond W. Gartelmann of New 
York City, married Florence C. Call- 
fas of Flushing, New York. 

Grace A. Johnson married Eugene 
E. Crosby (Cornell ’39). Both were 
very active in their respective col- 
leges of Home Economics and Civil 
Engineering. 

William B. Knight Jr. of Ithaca 
married Lorraine Lundy of Albia, 
Iowa, September 25, 1940 in the 
church of St. Mary of the Lake, Wat- 
kins Gien. Mrs. Knight was gradu- 
ated from Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri and was a_ graduate 
student at the University of Iowa. 
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Anthony C. Maier was married on 
September 28. He lives at Wantagh, 
Long Island. He is now operating 
his father’s green houses on Long 
Island and is building a new home 
there. 

Thomas A. Rich and Mrs. Rich 
(Helen Brew) ’38, of Lyons, have a 
daughter born August 8. Rich is the 
son of George T. Rich ’14 and Mrs. 
Rich is the daughter of James D. 
Brew ’10. 

Frederick C. Smith is engaged to 
Miss Ruth Pfeiffer of New York City. 
39 
George “Doc” Abraham is working 
on the magazine, The Florists Ex- 
change in New York City. His 
home adress is 100 Post Avenue, New 
York, New York. Doc was our for- 
mer students notes editor in 1938-39. 
Professor W. A. Anderson and Mrs. 
Anderson announce the marriage of 
their daughter Ruth E. Anderson to 
John I. Brown, Jr. Mrs. Anderson 

attended Cornell in 1938-39. 

Herb Baum is teaching vocational 
agriculture at the Junior-Senior High 
School in Warwick, New York. 

Gertrude Henry has a position with 
the Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Company as Home Service Agent. 

Maria Luisa Ramos sends us the 
following address: University of 
Puerto Rico, Extension Service, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

William C. Twaddle married Grace 
E. Lunderman of Brier Hill June 30, 
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1940. They are residing in Brier Hill 
where Mr. Twaddle teaches agricul- 
ture. 

Louie Wood, who did graduate work 
at Cornell last year is teaching vo- 
cational agriculture at Downesville. 

40 

Nita A. Abruzzese has a _ position 
with the General Hudson Gas and 
Electric Company in Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Dorothy Cooper and Betty 
Huber have similar positions with the 
Rechester and Long Island Electric 
Cempanies. 

George E. Allen works for GLF Co- 
operative, farm supplies division and 
lives at Owego, New York. 

Dorothy Angell married Clayton 
Glass on August 3, 1940. They are 
in Washington, D. C. at present. 

Marion J. Baillie is working at 
Bamberger’s in Newark, New Jersey. 

Lois Bentley is continuing her 
studies at the Nurses Training School 
of Syracuse University. 

Margaret Boardman is teaching in 
the high school at Avon, New York. 

Margaret Catlin married Ed Leon- 
ard last June 29. They are living at 
Tupper Lake, New York. 

Carol Clark was recently appointed 
to take over the duties of associate 
county club agent in Broome County, 
New York. She has had seven years 
experience in 4-H work and was very 
active during her college career. 

Willard “Bill” DeGolyer has en- 
listed in the Air Corps Training 
school. He is now in a training 
school in Florida. 

George Fusek, who is working in 
the petroleum division of the GLF, 
has been transferred from Batavia, 
New York to Edinburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. He reports that he likes the 
work very much. 

Elinor Hanson has a position as an 
assistant to the Director of Halls at 
Vassar College. 

Julia Ksionzyk is teaching home 
economics at Nyack, New York. 

Luba A. Lemish is an apprentice in 
institution management at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth Lewis is dietitian in the 
Lockland School at Geneva, New 
York. 

Connie Logan is teaching home 
economics at Millbrook, New York. 

Frieda Mann is working at the 
Schoellkopf ticket offices. She is 
planning to enter the Ithaca Business 
School in December. Frieda was 
home-ec editor of The Countryman 
last year. 

Laura and Merritt Means are liv- 
ing in Hemlock, New York where 
Merritt is teaching agriculture. 


Edward J. Milanese is employed in 
the administrative offices of the Am- 


erican Tobacco Company in New 
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York City. He is attending Pace In- 
stitute at night and his address is 
575-84th Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Frances Raynor married Charles 
Halsey on September 3, 1940. 

Jean A. Raynor, after six weeks 
training will become section man- 
ager at Bambergers, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Helen R. Ripley is an assistant in 
the Division of Dormitories and Halls 
at Purdue University. 

Joan Rochow had the misfortune 
to break her ankle in an accident. 
Wilma Mehlenbacker has been sub- 
stituting for her. “Timmie” resumed 
her teaching of home economics at 
the Brownsville School on October 
21st. 

Irene Schoff has a position teaching 
home economics at the Lyons Falls 
high school. 

Barbara E. Warner is working in 
Hotel Cortland Coffee Shop, Cort- 
land, New York, as hostess. 

Evelyn Weber and Margot Spiegel 
are apprentices in food service at 
Michigan State College at Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Estelle Wells is working as assist- 
ant agent-at-large in Junior Exten- 
sion Service. Her address is Roberts 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 


Jildred J. Wells married John C. 
Ludlum. Miss Wells is a graduate of 
Home Economics and a member of 
several honorary educational so- 
cieties. Mr. Ludlum is a graduate of 
Lafayette College. 


Betty M. Bishop is on the promo- 
tional squad at Macy’s in New York 
City. 





YOU BUY LOW-COST WORK... 
...WHEN YOU BUY ELECTRICITY 


Every day, 2,000,000 farm families take advantage of 
this fact and put electricity to work in their homes, their 
dairies, their shops, and at many other points about their 
farms. These farm people know that the wise, full use of 


electricity pays dividends. 


As they work for greater productivity from their soil, their 
livestock, and their poultry, so they plan a greater utiliza- 
tion of their electric service. Greater efficiency, more 
profits, and a fuller, happier life than ever before are the 


results. 


For seventeen years, General Electric has been studying 
ways to employ electricity more profitably on the farm 
and in the farm home. At the present time G-E equip- 
ment can handle more than one hundred different farm 


jobs, and can do them better than they have been done 


on, 


poe a before—at less cost! General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
FEED GRINDING or a Ss Ss enera e€ctric cnenecta y 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





THESE ARE EVENTFUL TIMES! The pages of 


history are being turned with tragic speed be- 7 

fore our eyes. The Old World is in the torment | 

of change—but what of the New? What of 

America, and the great peaceful populations 

across the broad reaches of the United States? bn * * * 


In your mind—and in your heart—is certain Harold Jones of Chariton, lowa, is doing a fine 


knowledge that this nation, too, has felt the s = a pt sieraheaay Sp 222 eae 
drive of world events. But the change we know | — filling all power needs on thousands of small 


i 4 farms today. Harold operates 120 acres, and he 
is not the agony of violence and bloodshed that | ince ne hocess gu Ul tore Uc chante cena 


has rent Europe asunder. For that we may give © % ' of corn this year with direct-connected planter, 
fervent thanks to a kind Providence, and to our & cultivating with this “Culti-Vision” tractor. 


forefathers who dedicated themselves to a new 
life on this continent. 


The people of America have experienced a 
great awakening of spirit—a new-born patriot- 
ism. They have said, as one voice: “We who owe 
so much to Liberty—why have we prized it so 
little? Let us be mindful, as never before, of the 
meaning of that Liberty. And on our farms and 
in our industries, let us work as a united people to 
protect and preserve our Freedom—the most precious 
inheritance we can hand down to our children.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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